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Childrm's P.erception's of Television Characters \ 



Of all mass media audiences, children are' paost rapidly changing their 
capdcity,to process and interpret inf9rznation. It is important to under- ' 
stand the ways in which children perceive media content because those per- 
ceptions are likely to. influence the application „of media *informattoii to real- 
life situations. 
,\ 

In studying cognitive processes thit intercede between children's ex- 

*■ I ' 

\ I 

posure to television and** their applicaft:ion of TV information, tesearchers 

f / ' * 

have assumed that there are several Operative and dmportant dimensions of 

V ■ 

perception. Studies have^ examined ythe eff ects- of^ intervening' variables such 

as the perceived^ reality of TV po/tray^ls (cf . Grge^berg and Reeves, ,1974; 

Feshbach, 1971); the dif f erentia/1 impact*, of male and female characters (cf. , 

Atkin and Miller, 1974; Miller/and Reeves, 1976); the amount of violence 

attribut.ed to characters (cfyMcLeod, Atkin, and Chaffee, ^971); the amount 

of support received from otUer characters (cf. Walters and Parke, 1964; 

Bandura, Grusec, and Menlo;te, 1967);' ancf the character's race (cf. Greenb^g, 

197X; Greenberg and Hannefcan,; 19-69) . » 
/ / 

•Children recognize /and sort different portrayals using perceptual dimen- 
/• 

sions that may shift wi(th age^ sex, or any of several environmental influences, 
./'to' young children, a '^V characte^r may be primarily funny; to an older *child, 

the sake character, may be active; to a male, strong; dz to a female, physically 
--Attractive. 

Yet, the commq^i approach in all the resear,ch cited above has been the 

* • * 

imposition of the attributes on the children. These were researcher-chosen 
attribvrtes, derived from thfeory and insight. The prominence of those perceptual 
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attributes in the hierarchy of ch^ldren^s perceptual structures was not a 
concern. .Thus, the examination of the role of a single attribute, e.g., 
perceived reality, was typically done without regard for other attribute? and 
without regard with whether the attribute was at all salient from the child's 
perspective. Eve]j^ if their identification enhances explanation or prediction 
of specific media impacts, they contribute not at all to a wholistlc under- 
standing of the children's overall perception of media content, or television , 

* 

content in particular as we shall focus on. - ^ 

Mass commulaicatipn literature is void of studies which attempt to em~ 

I j» * ' 

pirically derive the full ket of dimensions children use to differentiate 
television characters. That is, the dimensions suggested by pist researcl^ 
are a result of investigator's choices, not a subject's responses. In thiai 
study, we attempted ^Jo collate two approaches— one which identifies a set of 
perceptTual • attributes and asks children to* use them, and a second which asks 
childr^en to respond to^^i^ievision characters iii' a fashion which does not bias 
jthe subject's responses in favor olE any preconceived attributes. 

For this second approach > a multidimensional scaling system was used to 

describe the dimensions children use to distinguish among television characters. 

) 

Miiltvidimensipnal scaling models '•assume that a ^t of some numj)er of independent 
dimensions underly the perception of a larger set Of stimuli. Here, the^ stimuli 
re television characters, and the dimensions are expected to be characterizable 
Ln terms of attributes which describe how children choose to differentiate TV 
haracters. 

The output of multidimensional scaling is a Euclidean space locating each 
sdimulus, or TV character! each dimension. Geometric distances between the 
characters can be interpreted as the perceived similarity between the characters 
The\ interpoint distances in the geometric space are* linearly related to the 
similarity judgments. 



The greatest advantage of this ^ethod is that geometric representation is 
not determined by dimensions sa^cted by the investigator • Subjects judge ^ 
the- peLrceived similarity between all possible pairs of stimuli, using as the 
basi^ for the judgments whatever attributes they choose to^hink about. 

At the same time that we attempt to develop the judgmental oi; perceptual 
structure of television charaq^ters for children, we will also investigate the 
variation in' such a structure. For example, we anticipate that there are 
developmental differences either in the content of the structural dimensions 

or in their number, and so repeating the study process with children at dif- 

^ ^ •* 

ferent developmental levels, would' be productive. In a similar fashion, sex 

differences may be examined. ^ 

A furthet question of import, and a basic reason for wishing to determine 

— 

the 'perceptual structure, is to what extent children base their modeling and 
sojcial learning decisions on their perceptions of TV characters. The general 
expectation vas that certain character attributes were more desirable than 
others and children will at least partially differentiate TV characters on the 
basis of those desirable qualities. Within the dimensions used to differentiate 
TV characters should be a subset of dimensions which help children sort ,char- 

y * 

ac'ters according to. imitable real-life attributes. 
♦ ■» 

. ^ - ' ' Hypotheses 

Dimensional Qua!nt:ity . One aspect of child development on which psychologists 

agree is that children generally progress from simple to complex modes of under- 

\ 

standing. For learning theorists, this progression is dependent on experience 
with the environment and different patterns of reinforcement (cf. Bandura, 1969). 
For cognitive developmental theorists, changes in complexity of perception are 
linlced to developmental stages which define^ the upper bounds of understanding 




(Piaget, 1953; Bruner, 1964), Despite these fundamer/^al differences, Tiowever, 
both kinds of theories predict that children beco!ff^6iore complex as they age. 

From this increase in cognitive complexity^ /4t i^as hypothesized that older 
children would use mor^ dimensions to differentiate TV characters than younger 
children. The use of naturalistic descriptio^ of^ other people (Feevers and 
Se(iord, 1973) and checklists of descriptive ^raits (Yarrow and Campbell, 1963r 
Livesley^ and Bromley, 19^3)' show that the i^umber.of attributes used to describe 
people increase as children become old^r/^ 

However, a multidimensional study/of person perception in children did not 
find an^increase in dimensions* The /dimensional structure of third, sixth and 
ninth graders was similar with respect to the number and nature of perceptual 
dimensions (Olshan, 1971), With/Kruskal^s non-metric multidimensional scaling 
program, Olshan showed that f o/ all three' age levels^ a two or Xhree dimensiona] 
structure adequately represented a sample of 30 traits. This contrary finding 
has been criticized be'paus^ the method used to determine the' number ' of dimen- 
sions (multidimensional pealing) is a technique designed^ to achieve maximum 
parsimony from a set of concepts (Peevers and Secord, 1973). " 

It could be argued, however^, that multidimensional scaling is a more appro- 

\ / ' V ' / " • * 

priate mea3ure of perceptual coiiq)lLexity. because the results are based only on 

similairity rai:ingn b^etween concepts.* Differential use of checklists o-f descrip- 

tive traits could be explained in tejms of language development alone. The use 

of multidimensional scalinjg in this study should provide additional information 

about, the validity of Olshat^'s flnding;s. ^ . ' ' ■ 

Dimensional Content , . Eight different dimensions were; h^ji^H^hesized to 

emerge as dimepsions of judgment^ in ^ differentiation among 

TV charVters in the mul£idimen^ii|^*4|cie8: sex, age, physical strength,'^ 

^ r' ^'-^ " ; \: — ^ ' V ' * 

physical attractiveness, "realism, goodne^^f ^/bWor, and social support from other 



Each has been, individually^ a successful predictor of media effects. 
Our bilot- testing for this'^study yielded a suggested ninth attribute—activity— 

which\ we added. ^ j..) 

It^is unreasonable to* expect that all of hypothesized. aimensions will' 
be opelrative for large groups of children. Given the exploratory nature of 
this analysis, however, the concern' was tlo identify a set of attributes which 
research and theory suggest woyld reasonably occur rather than predict the 
subset that will occur / or the particul^ manner in wliich they might be organized 

and- linked. 

t 

I 

• Dimensional Impact , The description of th'fese dimension's will be useful in 
understLnding wh'ich 'TV characters will liave the greatest effect for which child- 
^ren, aii^.what it is about tfie (^racter that maximizes that effect. The general 

Q • _ ' ^ 

expectation, is that the methit^d used to categorize, a TV character will determine 
a child's. reaction to the character and will be influential in the decision to 
apply the character'? behavior To reaT-Iife situations. 

A central part of all cognitive theories deals with the effect of mental 
represejitation of stimuli on behavioral response (Baldwin, 1969). Representation 
-'is not jnerely a memory process by which we retrieve usable experiences. The 
infottnation processing, formats by which experiences are cattegorized for later 
use ar^' just as important in determining behavior as associating past experiences 
with tl|e present; 

i . - . ^ 

Fd>r example, if television characters are differentiated on the basis of 
furitiiness, then humor should be an important referent in^deciding whether to 



In a pre-test chjlidreti were asked to name "two "favorite 'TV characters^-and two 
characters they dijd not* like. For alL possible pairs of characters they^re 
asked I "How is cfli^^iiicter A different from. B?" All hypothesized dimensions 
emerged as respbih^jj^s ^ftp the question. with the exception of a dimension describing 
characters* aj^^ldVm^ ability to do'several different things. Con- 

sequently, a dim|ti&id| called ''^tivity*' i^s added, bringing the total -numbei; of 
dimerisions to nlfte. ' t' ^ /^ ,^' ' - . . , ^, ' 



V 



/ > . 



^6- 

apply the* character behavior to real life. The information processing' 
methods used to^catalqg a character's Irehavior define the most salient aspects 
of the Uehavior when it is l^ter retrieved. The type of situations that TV 
characters' behaviors are relevant to in real life, therefore, may be deter- 
mined by the dimensions originally used to evaluate their behavior on the screen. 

The specific hypothesis is that the dimensions children use to differentiate 
TV characters will be related to children's desires to model TV characters' - 
behavior in real-life situations.- , 

Methods 

Interviews were conducted with two third, fifth and seventh grade classes 
from public schools near Lansing, Michigan. There was an approximately equal 
number in each grade and sex amon^ the 210 children interviewed. 

Choice of Television Characters . Fourteen television characters were 

used for this study: - ' 

' Laura ("Little House on the Prairie") ^ 
' Mary Tyler Moore 

Reed ("Adam-12") * • 

Fred Sanford 

Fred Flintstone - ^ ' . * 

Gilligan » 
Samantha ("Bewitched") 
. ' Hawkeye ("M*A*S*H") 
Archie Bunker 

■ * Chico * . • 
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Steve Austin ("The Six Million Dollar Man") v 
Fat Albert 

John-Boy Waltoti s ^ 

Marshal Matt Dillon ' . . ' . 

* The characters were chosen to maximize children's awareness ^f the characters, 

to ^j^imize variance on the hypothesized dimension^, and to represent TV char- 

■ ^ • ■ ? . 5 

acfers most frequently seen, by children. '/ ^ ? . ^ 

Nielsen audience ratings' for the Lansing/ Michigan, area in February, 1975, 

indicated the shows featuring these characters were all among the top 25. iBecause 



the children questioned spanned an age range of from 8-13 years old, only 
characters, from programs beginning'i&f ore 9-^.m, were considered Co maximize 
familiarity with the entire sample of characters amon^ the, full groups of 
respondents. * ^ , * 

Choosing characters \>ho maximized variance on ttie, hypothesized dimen- 
siqns v?as more difficult. ^It is quite .possible that i^ the multidimensional 
analysis, different samples of TV characters could result in cfifferent dimen- 
sional strutrtures. If the samp!l.e was all maie\:characters, for example, *a sex 
dimensions -would not emerge; if all were policemen, a funny dimension would 
probably not be apparent, etc. 

Similarity comparisoi^s.^were obtained for all possible pairings of this 
sample of. 1^4 TV characters. Thus, the number of similarity comparisons, was / 
91, defined by n(n-l)/2. The specific question used to obtain the comparitiv* 
judgments^*was : ' ^ 

''What do you tjiink of character A and character B? Are they": 



very alike , I'm not different very 

muc^ sure different 

alike ^ * 

Scaling Method , The specif ic -multidimensional scaling model used^in this 
study was INDSCAL OCarrol and Wish, 1974>, a technique which allows for individual 
ot subgroup differences in dimensional solui^ons. The INDSCAL model assumes' that 
all subjects will use the same dimensions in making judgments of concept similar- 
ity. Individuals or subgroups, however, may diffeif in the weighting or salience 
of the dimensl^ons from the total group solution. 

The model for INDSCAL is summarized in the equations: ^ 



and * ■ . . , 

where d^j^^ ^ is the distance between concept j and k for subject or subgroup i; 
w^^. is the weight on dimension t by the i^^ subgroup, and are the pro- 

• " J t ' Kt 



jections of concepts j and k on dimension t;^ and y^^ is the" coordinate value 

for concept j oft dimension t for subgroup i. .* ' 

Unidimension'al Measures , To validate and describe dimensions that emerged 

in the multidimensional space, unidimensional ratings were obtained for 'each, 

character on the eight hypothesized perceptual dimensions. These items appeared 

on a separate questionnaire* administered orie day after the similarity ratings *f or 

the third and fifth graders, and immediately after the completion of the firat- 

questionnaire for the seventh graders. This questionnaire was administered 

second so^ the unidimensional attributes specified would not suggest dimensions 

the childten would necessarl'ly use in making their similarity judgments. 

Each child rated all 14 characters on these eight attributes,^ which appeared 

in a constant order: ' ' *. " * 

How ' funny do you think^ character A is? "/ * * 

How active- do you thinH character A is? . ' . . , / 

How godd Ipoking do you tl^lnk chyacter A is? < . . , ; ** 

How stron'g do y$u think ch-arajcter A is? . ; . . 

,How much like a real .persoii Is cliafacter A? , ' / . • 

How good do ybu think character A is? .•^ ' ' ,^ 

How old do you think character A is? - ^ - . ' 

" How^m'uch do the*'Other pe9ple on (name of show) Wke 'character A? ^ 

There were four possible responses for each question ranging 'from very muc"h 
of the attribute to none it, e.g. -very funny /fwnny /riot very funny/ nojb funny 

at all;' very' active/active/not Very active/not active at all. Response's, wer^ 

- , • ' *" • ' . . * ^ " 

coded frdm' 4 to 1, with the higher number indicating the attribute was maximally 

applicable, * • * u, . * . . 



, Children yere rrot asked to identify thie (jharacter/s sex,* which was* the! ninth 
hypothesized attribute. ' • » . . ; . , * ' \\ t ' 



Identification' with. TV Characters , Two questions measure4__the extent to . 
which the^, children identified with^ each TV.charactec. The questions "were: y 
"How much' do you want' to be like character A?" Response categories were: 

"a lot, a, little, not very much, and not at all^;" ^ ' 

* u ' ' ' ; ' ' * 

"Are there things; that character A does that $^ou would like to do?" 

, • #> ■ ^ 4 , . ■ - yr -.. ., 

Response categories w^re: "a lot of 'things, some things, almost nothing, ^ 

\ 

.and. nothing at all." , ^ . , , . 

Data Analyses . ' The similarity judgments and unidimensional ratings* were '^'^ 
collapsed across subjects to give each TV character a value or v^l^ for each 
m these sets of data. First, the similarity judgments were input^ into INDSCAL 
•i^iich resulted in a dimension coordinate for each TV character on n dimensions. 
Second, th'e unidimensional ratings were averaged across subjects so 'that each 
.character was assigned a mean score for each attribute. The comparisons . of 
these values for each TV chararcter comprised most of the data analyses. 



/ . ■ . ■ , 

To test the exte^to which; the /spatial dimensions can te defined as hypthe- 



sized, the dimension ^coordinates Tor each character we^e^' correlated with the un^i^^^ 
dimensional 'means for each character..^ The multiple cnrrplaf-fnn of t; ]^ j^jn^|Q->^^ 
coordinates with each unidimensional attribute indicated the extent to which 
each attribute was represented in the multidimensional space. The extent to 
which the dimensions predicted the Indentif ication variables was also tested by 
correlating dim^sion coordinates with the mean ratings on the two identification 
measures, ^ . 

For all correlations-, the n for evaluating the significance of the coefficient 
'is'^p, i.e., j^e number of TV characters. However, the values for each character 
-are not based on a single observation. Thfey are based on numbers of observations 
ranging from 26' to 102. Rep6rted 'significance levels are therefore conservative 
estimates. ' . ' , ^ ' 
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"Results 

\ ' • ^ • ^ 

DlmenslOQal. Structul:e >> Age differences in. the relative humber^of dimen 

sions that would emerge were hypothesized,* anticipating that older tcliiildren ^ / 

would use moi*e dimensions to differentiate tetlevision characters than younger 

children^ Nine separate attributes were posited as potential dimensions pf 
♦ ' * , ♦ 

children's perceptions of television characters. , ^ ^ 

*• 

Th^ ijumbe^ df dimensions' that^shAuld be retained for further analysis was 
^fietermineji by examining the proportion of variance accounted for in the original 
larity 4ata by each additional dimension in tjfietlNDSCAL solution* While 




/ 

/ 



the overall proportiaa of variance accounted fdp^will increase with the addition 
of dimensions, ji6w dimensions may prov4.de only a negligible improvement in the 

/ 

goodness of /fix measures . , . - . * 

^ Tabl^ 1 siiows the aCmount bf variance accounted for by one, two, three, and 
four rfimen^on solutions* For the total group and- all jth-ree age gro.ups, the 

fifth dimension added only a negligible amount of explafined variance* 

J ' . ' y , .• * * \ 

/ "l^^ie^ two dimensic5nal solution for tfie entire group* ac<^ounted for 74% of the , 

* variance In the Original data. A third ^dliaerision increased the percentage * to 

82% and a fourth dimension to 87%. While thj6 last two dlmensibnsN did^npt add > 

tf 1 : ■ ' . ' > : • 

a substantial /amount of explained variance, ,they were iretaihe'd at' this point to 
determine if thS' content of those ciimensions was eifiher identifiable' or predictive 
of the identification measures. ' - ' 

Table 1 also indicates that no substan1:iar differences occurred among the 
dimensionalities of * the three age group spaces. While the i amount of variance 
explained by the same dimensional solution increased slightly with^age, ,the pQr- 
centage change across solutions was almost the same. The addition of dimensions 
• 3 and 4 for the third graciers increased the overall correlation 6y .04 for each 
. addition. For the fifth graders, the iji(5reases .were .05 and .03; /and for the 

■ ■ . ' ■ ■ ■ ■ y ■.'/,• /' 
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r03 for eaciv~aa±t#Lonr^E^seittially, after the first ^dimension, 
is^^e same across these age groups. The hypothesis 
isional_ structure'^by age. is not supported, 

4 

Figures i and 2 show the 14 TV characters plotted' 
four dimen^bnsc Figiilf^^^^^iorvtains dimensions one and two and Figure 2 
caattb4n§ dimensi5ns"rfTree ^'mf~faTrrt?r^.J . ■ " % 



Interpretation of the four dimensions was guid"ed by results from multiple 



regress 



ion^^an^ij^is . 



.These results are in Table 2, The columns in Table ,2 
^reprasemr-rgero, c rde'r-.torrelatibq^s^ajTid standardized regression weights for 



on the ninje hypothesized unidimen- 
^he righthand column show how well 




li*t<yjr of-dR^^^SCAL dimensions as , 



\ ■ 



e general'^^Jem of high multiple cof relatiorra indicate that most of the 
attribut$:^^^n blHfccuratery predicted from the four INDSCAL dimensions. Five 
of irfie multiple cp^eiStions were'greater than ,90 (p<.001); two were .greater ' 
thaii-.^SO (p<.OS);'^nd two w^ke not "significant, despite their considerable magni- 
tude, ^ased on the regress^^^fuSaaalxS^^.'f tJie^^^r,^ dimensions were labeX^ 



fo\l 



ows: 



Dimension 1: • Unsupported Itaao^-; — - 

Dimension 2:* Physical Strength , 
Dimension 3: Phyeical Attractiveness 
' Dimension-^: Activity ' - * * • ^ - 

The regression weights associated wJ|th Dfea gnsion^ ard very high for funny 

(p<,001) and silj^poxt p<,05). Looking at ithe-plots off^trfrjienslon ^ 1 in Figure X, 

highly funny characters are represented' H^Fred Sanfprd» Archie Bunker^ Fred 
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Flintstonfe and Gilligan. Highly sup^tted^ charact^s are Steve A\i8tin» Marshafl 
Dillon, Jbhn-9oy Walton, and Laura. 

Two other attribuCes, strength>^^^uL/sex, had significant regression^ights 

13 



(p<05) associated with , this dimension. Strength was not included because 
the weight was low in compari^n to fiinny and support, 'and because the attri- 
bute was more clearly related to another dimension. 

Sex is interpreted as part of th^ 'dimension. However, it IS not unique - 
to this^dimension. In fact, Table Z. shows that sex' has significant Weights on 
all four dimensions, and the lowest of those is on Dimension 1, Figure 1 con-'' 
firms thisr. r^lation for Dimension 1, All three females are on the not funny, 
highly supported section of the dimension. 

Dimension 2 was interpreted as Physical Strength. The regression weight 
for strength on this dimension was hi^h and positive (.85, p<^.001). The dimen- 
sion is most representative of masculine strength, The^j^e^t for sex is 
highest on this dimension an^ negative (-.77," p<.001; male coded as 1, female 
coded as 2).^ Charactisrs arrayed high on this dimension included Steve Austin, 
Reed, Hawkeye, and Marshall Dillon, The three females (Samantha, Mary Tyler - 
Moore, and Uura) were lowest on this dimension. Two other attributes that 
weighted significantly (p<,05) on Dimension 2 were active and good. 

Dimension 3 in Figure 2 was interpr^ed as Physical -Attractiveness. The 
regression weights for good looking (,62) and sex (.63) on Dimension 3 were 
the highest of all attributes. Dimension 3 also predicted "the character ratings 
for good (,39), with the good looking, females being rated as better than less 
^attractive male characters. 

Trfo females, Samantha^^d Mary Tyler Moore, were*rated highest on this 
dimension,' followed by attractive males' such as 's^t eve Austin and Hawkeye. At 
the other end of the dimension were the cartofcn characters, Fred Flintstone and 
Fat Albert, .and ^ohn-Boy and Gilligan. » . ^ 

Dimension 4 was labeled Activity. The regression weight for Dlmensid^n 4 
as a predictor of active was ..65 (p<.05). Sex i[nd goodness were al-so' related 



to Dimension 4, Their weights' were -.36^ (p<.05)" and .56°'(p<.05) . Characters 
with high values on Dimensi-on 4 included Gilligan, John-Boy a^d Laura. Less ^ 
active characters werfe Archie Bunker, Fr6d Sanford and the two cartoon char- ' 
acters. ■ ' ' . ^ - . * ' .« , 

Two of the unidimensional attributes were not significantly re'presented 
by any dimension in the multidimensional space (Table 2) . These are the ' 
perceived reality of the TV character^ (R-.45; n.s.) and the perceived age of ..the 
characters (R-.66; n.s.). The hypotheses regarding children's use of these 
dimensions to differentiate Mfcisipn Aiaraaters are, thereforfe, not supported 

y 

to the extent that the other, attributes were. The statistical insignificance 
of thses sizeable multiple correlations is in part attributable to the conae 
tism jiecessarily associated with the n of 14 used h.ere to test significance. • 
Subgroup Comparisons . To determine if the dimensional striictures for boys 
and girls and the three a«e groups were different, canonical correlations 
(Cooley and Lohres,' 1962) .were' computed between multidimensional solutions cal- 
culated separately for each subgroup (Table 3). Four significant canonical 
variates were found -for each subgroup comparison, indicating a very high degree 
of • isomorphism between' aultidimensional solutions. 

Modeling, The final hypothesis predicted that the dlaensions children use * 
to differentiate TV characters will be felated to how.much cl>ildren want to 
"be like" the characters and how much they would like ^'to do things, that the 
characters do I" Table 4 shows the regression analysis broken down by sex and age^ 
for predicting the two dependent measures,. from thel four INDSCAL dimensions. 

The multiple correlatitins are consistently large, ranging from .69 to .94, 
using only these four dimeii^ions of character percet)tion8 as predictors, ^us, - 
the amount, of variance explained varies from 47 to 89 percent. 

, For tHe dependent variable, "want to be like,V the magnitude of multiple 



correlations by grade and by sex are strikingly similar. Yet, the dimen- 
sional emphasis in those- predictions for boys and girls are* entirely different. 
. For the'^^^ you/irgsters, this variable is predicted by the dimensions 'of mas- 
culine strengtU^ activity; for the females, this variable, predictable to the 
same extent, consists almost solely of the dimension physical attractiveness. 
The same pattern persist^<^or the second dependent variable, "want to do like." 

.There are no similar diC^rences in predictor usage by grade level. Among^ - 
the youngest participants^' the tlm;d graders, activity is never a significant 
predictor, whereas it api>ears to demonstrate more impact in subsequent age 
groupings. 

While the dimensional solutions are almo^ identical according to the 
canonical* correlation analysis, large differences, particularly, by sex, ' 
exist in the ability of the dimensional structures to predict the two identi-r 
fication measures. 



i 



Summary and Discussion ; 

Children rated the similarity of all possible pairs of 14 TV" characters 
and -judged the same characters on eight specific attributes. The coordinate 
values for the TV characters, as 'determined by multidimensional scaling, 
were then correlated with the mean ratings for each character on th^ unidimen- 
sional attributes. The^ relationship of these two independently collected sets 
of data was the basfs for most. of the results. 

Overall, these correlations .were very high. The multiple correlation of 
four dlinensions on '.each attribute was greater than .90 for five of nine uni- 
dimen^ional^tributes, and two other* multiple correlations were greater^han .80 

Ideally^ the two laethods should have produced isomorphic results. Each 
operation was attempting, to identify and measure the dimensions children use"^ to 
dif f erentiate' Ty characters. Therefore, tl)e*high multiple correlations do not 
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represent 4 theoretically independent set of variables predicting a dependent 

/ 

i 

variable* / They constitute a multi-method approach to measurement of the same 
phenomenon. - ^ . 



^as^d on a considerable past literature on developmental differtoces in 
the dimensionality of- person perception, it was hypothesized that older children 
would use more dimensions to distinguish TV characters than young children. The " 
evi<ience did not support this expectation. 

This is, the second known study which reports no age differences in the 
dimensions children use to evaluate other people and the second which uses multi- 
dimensional scaling to identify 'the dimensions. Olshan (1971) reporteJj no dimen- 
aionality differences among children in a^imilar age range. Although' her 
res.earch .dealt with person perception in general and not with TV characters^ "the 
..s^^^^mber of dimensions adequately represented similarity data for her third, 
'"''sixth. an4jj|inth graders. . • * 

S^^larity in the concept spaces for children in three different age groups ' 
is not very supportive of extensive developmental* shifts in the dimensionality 
of cognitive procesrses. range of children's ages in the sample did not 

represent all of the critSHTl developmental periods, which may have minimized the 
possibility of finding developmental differences. It could be argued, however, 
that by third grade, socialization to television is complete to the extent 
that third and seventh graders should perceive TV characters similarly. 

The similarity among age grouos may also be due to other socialization 
processes that are countering^he^/development* 6f more 'coii5)lex cognitive processes. 
At the same time that con5)l«^ity of evaluation 'la increasing for children, they 
may be learning from other social agents the relevant dimensions which society 
expects them to tlse in evaluating othersT ^^^e ability to use more dimensions may 
be offset byl the 'discovery tkkt b^y. certaln^ones UioMd<ke tappl<;id. 
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Dimensloji Content . The most obvious dimension which emerged in the multi- 
dimensional space was humor. It accoAited for the majority of variance in the * 
four dimensional solution. Due to its high negative association with social / 
support, humor was labeled somewhat differently than might be expected. 

Previous research has not focused on the role of humor in imitation. Never- 
theless, it seemed reasonable tq, assume that children would positively evaluate 
humorous behavior. Funny people are generally posi|:ively reinforced for their 
talent, making them'' desirable models. 

The type of humor which emerged was unsupported humor • T^se were char- 

acters who were laughed at rather than* laughed with—the classic '*boobs." Char- 

• J' 

acters- at the other end of this dimension were not funny,, but v'ery much supported 

in these behaviors by television peers. ' ^ ^ * ' 

The humor ddOriension whicli differentiates TV characters may not be a positive, 

desired 'aU^bute. The total, inability of his dimension to predict which chat:- 

' actepar' children wanted to. do like^or be like supports this rationale. While 

'this dimension represents the primary characteristic that children use to dif- 

* ' tt* 

ferentiate TV characters, it was not related to children's application of tele- ' 

vision to real life. 

The second gind thiyd dimensions- .are probably best discussed together beca'usja. 
they represent stereotypic evaluations of other people. They also were most 
predictive of children's^ desires to be like and do Tike TV characters. ^ 

The stereotypic use of these dimensions is most closely associated with sex- 
differences. Males used the strength dimension most and females uded the attract- 
ivSiess dimension most. This was the critical fimding, although both dimensions^ ' 
were significant predictors of the two attributes for both* sexes, ^rthfermore, 
the spatial' configurations for males and females were generally very similar as 
determine by canonical correlation analysis. 



This flndlag is most, interesting when the predictive power of the two 
dimensions is considered. For hoys, strength was the primary predictor of 
wanting to do like and be like TV characters while attractiveness was totally 
unrelated to th^ two dependent measures. For girls ^ the opposite was tru^. 
Attractiveness was highly predictive of the two imitation behaviors and strength 
^l^s -unrelated. The magnitude, of the mult^jple correlations, however, was equal# 
The key conclusion is that cognitive structures for males and females are the 
same while the use of the structures is completely different. 

This is different from saying that only males, use the .dimension of 
strength and, therefore, strength is only predictive of media effects for males. 
Males use both strength and attrac1:iveness, but only one dimension is applic'able 
to thein modeling decisions. The counterpart process e:?ists for females* use 
of attractivehess, ' _i 

These results may be more expected by parents than psychologists studying, 
differences, * In an ejktensive current review of psychological research on % 
sex differences, Maccoby and Jacklin (1975) find no Support for assuming that 
male and female children differentially, use dimensions traditionally associated 
with their sex. However, increased aggression among iiales is a well doctimented 
finding and this could possibly explain boys* dependence on the strength dimen- 
sion to evaluate TV characters suitable for imitation, .Regarding the* stereotype 
that females are dependent on attributes^ related to social interaction (e.g,, 
physical attractiveness), Maccoby and Jacklin conclude thpre is no empirical 
support. This stixdy then constitutes, a conspicuous exception. The regression " 
weight for the dimension of attractiveness, as a predictor of wanting' to be 
like TV characters was i74 (p<»00l) for girls and ,00 for boys. 

. The fourth dimension, activity, was most predictive of wanting to be like 

/ * 

and do like TV charactera for the boys.* 
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Present Iiipllcatlens of Research Findings ^ There -ere several implica- 
• * [ ' ' 

tions for the production and evaluation of television for 'children. Knowledge 

of which character attributes impact most on children could be used <o greatly 
increase the deliberate commxinication of 4)ro-social messages and decrease the 
effects of anti-iocial portrayals. Each dimension and its association with the 
modeling variabl^ in this study is related to both types pf impact • 

First, humorlappears to be a neutral attribute in terms of differentiating 
characters which dhildren model. Producers probably should not depend on humor 
to deliver effipactouB prosocial messages, nor may there be aiiy reason to 
believe that funny Violence , for exaii?)le, is any different -from serious violence* 

Strength, attrlctiveness and activity are clearly attributes which pro- 
ducers and parents siiould consider. The more they are perceived to be present, 
the gifeater- the like|.y impact of the portrayal. These findings suggest that ' 
strong, active males will hav^ the greatest effect on boys and attractive 
females the most jrorjounced effecl on.gii5l3. As with the other dimensions, the 
results can be used to e:J.ther augment prosocial television-messages or diminish - 
negativ^ consequences, of exposure 

The regression equations from this research may be used. to calculate_which 
characters would have the most impact on children. ^ By multiplying the riegression ^ 

weight for each dimension by the coordinate va^ue for each TV character on 'that 

' f ' ' ' * ' / 

dimension, a value could be calculated which represented the TV character '-s 

likely effect-. , . . ' 

For exanqple, the regression equation for predicting which TV characters 
boys most wanted to be like is:^ * * 

Y - (-.06) (value for DIM 1) + (.89) (value ^or DIM' 2) ♦ ' 

(.00) (value for DIM 3) jt (,56) (value for DIM . i ' ... . - 



•^is equation was obtained usiAg the coordinate values from a multidimensionaL.- 
spape calculated for all males and a value on the variable "want to be"'like" ■ • 
averaged across all males. ,• 
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» ' \ ' , ■ •'- 

Y in the formula pd^allels the mean rating on "want to be like"^for each 

4 ' 

character. The equktion predicts 75% of the variance in Y/ ' 

<- * • 

" Applying this fomrula^o all 14 of the .TV characters in the study yields the 

following results. The values for each character should indicate the extent^ 

to which boys want to be like each character based on a weighted consideration 

of all four perceptual dimensions. 

Character [ Predicted Value of Y for Males^ ^ 

Steve Austin ] .339' " 

Hawkey e ' ^.329 

Reed .309 

Chico .292 

Marshall Dillon .222 X ^> 

Fr6d Sanfo©d .021 ^ h 

John-Boy . 020 - 

Archie Bunker - . • -,181 

Samantha -.235 

Gilligan * -.254 

Fred Flints tone* --255 

F^t Albert -.267 

Laura -.343 

Mary Tyler Mpore ^ -.^35 , 'a. 



From these values » the relative modeling impact of several TV characters 
^ can be strongly suggested. Content analyses could* determine the behaviors of 



any of the characters, but particularly those identified as most likely to be 
modeled. The combined information would indicate which characters and which 
behaviors were,ino$t likely having an impact on children., '* 

But, separate consideration must be given to different age groups and 
especially to the sexes. Applying the same equation calculated separately for 
young girl viewers yield a complAtely different order of characters' likely 



impact, ■ .-• - , ( 



/ 



' ■ ^e values derived from, the regression equation were correlated with the 

values on the "want to be like" measure which ranged from 1 .to 5 to determine 
the degree of relationship. .^i . ^ • 
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Predicted Value of Y for Females^* 



Samantha 


.459 




Mary Tyler Moore j 
Laura ^ 


.371 




.253 ^ 




Steve Austin . » 


.178 




Reed ^ 


.062 




Hawkeye 


.049 




Marshall Dillon 


.002 


• 


Chlco 


-.026 




John-Boy 


-.047 




Gllllgan 


-.099 ' 




Fred Sanford 


-.106 


Archie Bunker / . 


-.173 




Fat Albert 


> -.403 




Fre<l Fllntstone 


-.408 


( 



It is obvious from a comparison of these two -lists tiat children identify 

most with same sex TV models; For the portions of the tables that are similar 

■* - ^ x ■ * 

(Steve- Austin through Chico) ,,^>6ysjnairlir^h^ characters high because they are 
strong and active. Girls^rank tljls subset second to^ the TV females because they ' 
are highly attractive. / ' , 

- These "impact values" arp, a^very pre9lse way of detemining which characters 
merit special attention. They are not based on content analysis of researcher 
defined attributes., as_are most other ratings of TV shows and characters. ^T^^y 
re dependent on 'the ratings of TV characters along perceptual dimensions, which 
are^imally wei^ted to predict the child's affinity for the characters! Thus, 
they should yield excellent predictions. , ^ ' . 



r 



The values derived from the regression equi^loii were correlated witib^the values 
on the "want to be" like measure which r^ngedVfrom 1 to 5 determine 'the (degree 
of relationship. ' ' \ ' 
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filM 2 • 

•Physical^ 
\ Strength 



. +-5o: 



+.25 



^Hdwkeye"; 
Chico. • 
■# 

Fred Sanford ' ' 



Archie Bunker' 



-•50 
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Fred Flintstone^ 



.25 



Fat 
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-.25 
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Steve Austin 
Marshal Dillon 



+.25 - +.50 



Unsupported 
j_ ' Huaof 



John -Boy ^ 



Samantha ^ 
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-.50 



Ftgure 1 . ^ ' - " ' 

xpimensidrid^ I'ai^d 2 o£ the Four Dimeinsional Group Concept Space From 
Bnd TNDSCAL Analysis of Data on Perceived Similarities Among Fourteen 
Television Chatacters^ . ..' - j . - ^ 

. \ • ' ^ ■ • ' . " ■ . ^jw " ' ^ . 

nChe INDSCAL program does not •compute totally -ofthbgonal dlnfensiops . 
The dimensions, in FlgUre 2*are drawtt^'as orthogonal J^r ^clj^rity; :olf 
* presentation.-. The. correlatfbn bfetween dimenslpn 1 and dimension 2 
/in .02. ■ ' ^ ■ 
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Disnenslort.3 and 4 of the Four Dlmenslpnal' Group Concept Spwe^Froiri 
an XNOaCAL Analysis of D«fta on PerceiVetd Mmll^rltlea 'Atnoog Fpurte 
Television, Character* • * • . • - \ o ^ - 



'^he lisroSCAt progrto does i^pt- compute totiUy^.ortho dimensions • 

'.The dlnfeMlbns In Figure 3 are drawn as orthdgojrttal ?£or clarity 'Of 
presentation* The cottxeX^tioh b.^ti^een dimension 3 and dlmenjSloK 
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Table 3 




Canonical Correlations of Four INDSCAL Dimensions For Three 
Separate Age Levels (Third Grade, Fifth Grade, and Seventh* 
Grade) , and Males and Feniales* ^ 





Canonical 






Degrees 






m VariatG 


Canonical 




of 






NuEiber 


Correlation 




Fi"ppflom 


P - 


Thir^ grade 


- 1 


.985 


88.03 


16 


.001 


with » 


2 


.972 * ' 


■ 54.28 


9 


.001 


Fifth g?ade 


3 


.916 


26.60 


4 . 


.001 




4 , 


.787 


9.18 


1 


V .002 


Third grade 


1 ■ 


.991 


92.14 


16 


.001, 


with 


• 2 


.963 


53.04 


9 ■ * 


.001 


Seventh grade 


3 


.907 


27.94 


4 


. .001 




, . 4 .• 


^37 


, 11.45 


1 


.001 


Fifth grade 


\ ^ 












.991 • 


108.10' 


16 


.001 


with 


2 


.385 


69-. 6$ 


9 


.001' • 


Seventh grade 


3 


.957 


35.84 


4 


.001 




• .4 • . 


.851 • - 


12.28 


1 


.001 


Males 


1 


.997^ • 


199.49 


16 


.001 


with > 


. 2 ■ 


.988 


70.87 , 


9 


"„.001 


Females 


3 ' 


.947 


35.33 


4 


*.oai 




4/ 


.874 


13.73 


1 


.001 



*Sep»rate IKDSCAL solutions were obtained for each subgroup. The values 
in the canonical ahalysis are the- coordinate- values for eac^ of- 14" TV 
characters calculated separately for e«u;l> grade and sex. 
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